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Third Quarter Results 


SP’s 1982 third quarter net income (un- 
audited) was $35.9 million, or $1.29 a 
share, compared to $36.7 million, or 
$1.36 a share, for the 1981 third period. 

Operating revenues for the third quar- 
ter were $763.1 million, compared to 
$827.6 million for the period last year. 
Operating revenues for the first nine 
months of ’82 were $2.3 billion, com- 
pared to $2.5 billion a year ago. 

Rail units, faced with lower than 
expected business caused by the reces- 
sion-struck national economy, had an 
operating loss of $5.6 million in the third 
quarter, compared te operating income of 
$7.1 million in the period a year ago. 
Further, rail traffic was affected in the 
quarter by a four-day nationwide strike 
called in September by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

While total carloadings were down 
about 20 percent, intermodal freight was 
up about 29 percent over the quarter last 
year. For the first nine months of 1982, 
the general traffic decline was less than 
the average reduction experienced by 
other western railroads, and SP has 
increased its market share of several 
commodities, such as lumber and forest 
products, chemicals, petroleum products 
and transportation equipment. 

The SP Communications Group had 
third quarter operating income of $26.7 
million, compared to $7 million for the 
same period a year ago. Improvement 
was due principally to a rapidly expand- 
ing customer base for the Sprint long- 
distance service and more efficient 
control of networking costs. 

Land and natural resources subsid- 
jaries performed strongly, despite diffi- 
cult economic and market conditions, 
reporting quarterly operating income of 
$27.9 million, compared to $35 million 
in the third period last year. 

Pipe lines units had operating income 
in the quarter of $10.5 million, compared 
to $9.2 million in the period last year. 

The trucking subsidiary had an oper- 
ating loss of $4.2 million in the third 
quarter, contrasted to an operating loss of 
$6.6 million in the ‘81 period. 

Equity earnings from unconsolidated 
subsidiaries—principally from insur- 
ance, financial and printing services of 


Ticor, and leasing and related operations 
of Bankers Leasing and Financial Corpo- 
ration—were $6.4 million for the third 
quarter, compared to $7.1 million for the 
period a year ago. 

Ticor reported break-even results for 
the quarter, compared to pre-tax income 
of $2.1 million in the third quarter of 
1981. q 


Improvements Underway 
At Intermodal Centers 


SP is building a $500,000 intermodal 
freight terminal at Roseville and modern- 
izing its trailer-container terminal at 
Portland. 

The facility at Roseville, one of 11 re- 
gional piggyback terminals within SP’s 
14-state rail system, will be the central 
northern California hub for intermodal 
business. During the last two years, 
piggyback traffic has increased more 
than 300 percent at Roseville. The fa- 
cility now averages about 3,000 move- 
ments a month. 

The new 17.7-acre terminal located in 
Roseville yard will include a 40-ton crane 
which can load or unload a trailer or 
container in two minutes from any point 
in a train. 

At Brooklyn Yard in Portland, work 
has begun on the construction of two 
1,200-foot-long tracks, each able to hold 
13 flatears. A 40-ton crane will also be 
installed, Future plans call for the con- 
struction of three more loading and 
unloading tracks. o 


San Joaquin Express 


SP’s new freight service between Rose- 
ville and Kansas City—the San Joaquin 
Express—began operating in November. 
This new service departs Roseville daily, 
except Sunday, and picks up traffic at 
Stockton, Modesto, Fresno and Bakers- 
field and then speeds on to Kansas City in 
just 55 hours. The service is especially 
valuable for time-sensitive carloads of 
wine, perishables, canned goods and gen- 
eral merchandise or trailer loads of the 
same products, O 
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The telephone’s ring in the middle of 
the night wakes Lewis Green out of a 
sound sleep. Turning on the light, he 
grabs the phone. His eyes squint from the 
brightness and his body is sluggish from 
sleep, but Green listens carefully, making 
notes on a pad labeled “Incident Report.” 

A tank car at Brownsville, Texas is 
leaking anhydrous ammonia. A Mechani- 
cal Department supervisor is on the scene 
but needs additional instructions for shut- 
ting off the valve. 

Green describes the proper procedure 
and within a few minutes the leak has 
been corrected and an incident involving 
a hazardous material has been brought 
under control quickly, without personal 
injury and with only minor spillage. 

As Green goes back to bed he doesn't 
know when another call will come. Like 
a cat, he grabs sleep whenever he can. 
The next phone call might send him rac- 
ing to the site of a derailment involving 
carloads of hazardous materials: a race 
that ends only when the job is done. 

Green is one of five men at Southern 
Pacific who are on call 24 hours a day 
ready to respond to incidents involving 
shipments of solids, liquids and gases 
classified by the U.S. Department of 
Transportation as hazardous. 

These men, who work in the Hazardous 
Material Control section of Loading Ser- 
vices and Freight Claims Department, 
are located at strategic points across SP’s 
14-state railroad system. Superintendent 
Bob Andre and Supervisor Mac McCul- 
loch are headquartered in San Francisco. 
Supervisor Joe Wolflick is located in Los 
Angeles. Assistant Superintendent Lewis 
Green is in Houston and Supervisor Mike 
Seabaugh works out of Pine Bluff. In ad- 
dition, Monroe Gilbert, superintendent 
of loading services and freight claims, 
serves as a backup in the Houston area. 

Gilbert, the pioneer of hazardous 
materials handling at Southern Pacific, is 


A Job for 


Responding to an incident 
involving hazardous materials 
calls for the expertise of SP’s 
HazMat handlers. 


Outfitted in protective gear from head to foot, 
Superintendent Bob Andre climbs aboard a 
tank car to investigate a leak. 


a respected authority throughout the rail- 
road industry. A veteran of 36 years with 
SP, Gilbert has been involved with 
hazardous materials for the past 22 years 
and many consider him a legend in his 
own time. 

“Before 1960, some of the most com- 
mon hazardous materials moving over the 
railroad were gasoline, naphtha and diesel 
fuel,” Gilbert says. “But with the growth 
of the petrochemical industry, especially 
along the Gulf Coast, SP began handling 
more ‘exotic’ chemicals.” 

With the increase in wraffic, especially 
out of the Gulf Coast area where most of 
America’s hazardous materials carloads 
originate or terminate, SP created a sec- 
tion to give systemwide attention to these 
commodities. Today, Hazardous Material 
Control is under the new Loading Ser- 
vices and Freight Claims Department 
headed up by John Stricklin, asst. vice 
president-loading services and freight 
claims. 

Today's highly industrialized society 
uses more than 2,000 commodities clas- 
sified as hazardous. Most are vital to our 
everyday life. Chlorine helps purify the 
water we drink. Anhydrous ammonia fer- 
tilizes farmlands to grow abundant crops. 
Vinyl acetate is used to manufacture 
cool, colorful clothing for muggy sum- 
mers or warm protective garments for 
chilly winters. 

American railroads move more than 
one million tank car shipments each year. 
In 1981, SP moved 130,000 carloads over 
our lines. 

Railroads have an excellent safety rec- 
ord. The number of unintentional releases 
amounts to two-hundredths of one per- 
cent, or 200 spills for every one million 
shipments. Yet, one incident involving 
the unintentional release of hazardous 
materials could cost millions of dollars 
for Southern Pacific to remedy. 

But a serious accident, such as the re- 
cent one in Livingston, Louisiana which 


Joe Wolflick, based in Los Angeles, shows 
members of the Ventura Fire Department what 
equipment he carries in his van to respond to 
hazardous materials incidents. 


occurred on another railroad’s line, grabs 
everyone's attention and raises questions 
concerning safety in communities where 
Tailroads transport hazardous materials. 

The safe transportation of hazardous 
materials by rail depends upon a number 
of factors, but begins with good track. 

SP spent nearly $200 million for main- 
tenance of way programs in the first 
six months of 1982. Capital investment 
for railroad service improvements has 
totalled $1.3 billion in the past four years. 
In the first half of 1982 alone, SP laid 86 
miles of new rail, installed 934,657 new 
cross ties, and surfaced and lined 971 
miles of track. About 2.5 million new ties 
were installed in 1981, more than in any 
single year since World War II. 

Safety also depends on good equip- 
ment, Uninsulated pressurized tank cars, 
most of which are owned or leased by 
shippers, now incorporate features to 
make them safer. These include a coupler 
that is less likely to disengage during de- 
railments, head shields mounted on both 
ends of the car to give added protection 
against punctures during derailments, 
and thermal protection either through 
special steel jackets or thermal coating of 
the tank, 

But there is one other important ele- 
ment to safety: people. SP’s hazardous 
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Mac McCulloch (left) and Bob Andre (right), SP’s hazardous materials team in San Francisco, 
work closely with shippers to ensure the safe transportation of their products by rail. Here they 
talk to Bob Mallory, marine coordinator for Tosco Corporation which ships propane and butane 


on SP from its Avon Refinery at Martinez, Calif. 


materials team not only responds to inci- 
dents, they work to minimize human 
error by instructing shippers and fire de- 
partment personnel, as well as trainmen 
and engine crews, carmen, yardmasters 
and clerks on the proper handling of haz- 
ardous commodities. 

Since Mechanical Department person- 
nel, especially car inspectors, or local 
fire departments are often the first to con- 
front a leaking tank car, SP and the haz- 
ardous materials experts have devoted 
many hours to training these people. 
More than 3,000 employees and 25,000 
fire department personnel from the 
nearly 5,000 communities along our lines 
have taken the three-hour Dome Mobile 
program. 

“SP is the leader in the railroad indus- 
try for hazardous materials training,’”* 
says Bob Andre. “‘And it’s certainly paid 
off for us. There are five of us specifi- 
cally responsible for hazardous materials 
incidents. But we've trained thousands of 
others to help us out. A quick response to 
a leaking tank car can solve the problem 
and prevent it from taking on larger—and 
potentially dangerous—proportions. Em- 
ployees and local fire departments who 
have participated in our training sessions 
are our greatest assets.’” 

The Dome Mobile, a specially con- 


structed tank car dome simulator, pro- 
vides “‘hands on” training on how to 
safely stop tank car leaks. The brainchild 
of Monroe Gilbert, it was first used 18 
years ago to demonstrate to a fire fighting 
class at Texas A&M University the types 
of fittings and valves that are on tank cars, 

Since then, it has been a valuable train- 
ing aid to employees, fire departments, 
shippers and their plant employees— 
many of them directly involved with 
loading and unloading tank cars. 

Dome Mobile presentations allow our 
hazardous materials experts to meet 
many of the local firefighters. 

“These presentations take some of the 
mystery out of tank cars and hazardous 
materials,” notes Joe Wolflick. ‘‘But the 
greatest benefit is the unbelievable 
amount of credibility we earn from these 
fire departments. We develop a mutual 
respect for each other. When a problem 
arises, we're able to work together to take 
care of it.” 

About 70 percent of the communities 
along our lines have volunteer fire depart- 
ments. ‘My heart goes out to these fire- 
men,’ says Bob Andre. “‘They’re a 
dedicated group who take a special inter- 
est in their firefighting responsibilities.” 
Everyone in the Hazardous Material 
Control section repeated this thought. 
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HazMat team members—has a library filled 
with reference materials to give him the de- 
tailed information he often needs. 


Getting to the scene as quickly as pos- 
sible is usually paramount. Sometimes 
it’s an easy decision; other times it's just 
the first of many challenges. 

“Usually if the incident is within 200 
miles, it’s fastest to use the van,” says 
Lewis Green. Each member of the Haz- 
Mat team has a van equipped with all the 
tools, personal protective gear and elec- 
tronic detection equipment usually 
needed to deal with emergencies. 

“There are two major reasons for using 
the van. First, it has most of the equip- 
ment we need. Second, it has a PBX 
radio so we can stay in communication at 
all times.” 

If flying is the best method—using 
either regularly scheduled flights, or 
more often, chartering a plane—another 
person will drive the van to the site of 
the incident so that the equipment is 
available. 

Mac McCulloch, who worked for the 
AAR’s Bureau of Explosives for five 
years before joining SP, says that in addi- 
tion to a quick response, ‘‘you've also got 
to know what you're dealing with. You 
can’t take corrective action until you know 
what the hazardous commodity is. Pour- 
ing water on a burning tank car could 
make a situation worse instead of better.” 

There are several ways to identify the 
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Top: The Dome Mobile is used to train employees and fire department personnel about the 


various valves and fittings that are located on tank cars. Above Left: Monroe Gilbert (left} and 
Lewis Green look over the AAR’s reference guide for hazardous materials. Most of SP’s hazardous 
materials traffic originates or terminates in the Houston area. Above Right: Personal protective 
gear is part of the equipment that is readily available in the hazardous materials vans. 


commodity: 

+ Placards: The DOT requires all ship- 
pers and carriers to identify hazardous 
cargo with placards with a four-digit uni- 
versal hazardous commodity code that re- 
fers to emergency response procedures 
standardized under 55 headings in the 
DOT’s emergency guidebook. 

* Waybills: On each train, the conduct- 
or keeps the shipping papers, usually 
waybills, which name the hazardous ma- 
terials in the rail cars. A seven-digit com- 
modity code on waybills is used to gener- 


ate specific response data for each haz- 
ardous material. 

+ Consists: The consist shows the 
placement of each rail car hauling haz- 
ardous materials in the train. Detailed 
emergency information, based on the 
AAR’s reference guide, Emergency Han- 
dling of Hazardous Materials in Surface 
Transportation, is routinely included in 
the ‘Train Mass Profile Graph” provided 
to both the conductor and engineer. The 
“Hazardous Commodity” section of the 
printout gives all the specific response 
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data for any hazardous material in that 
train. 

+ Car Number: TOPS, our computer 
system that keeps track of freight cars, 
also stores information on each rail cars’ 


contents. With the car identification. 


number, TOPS can identify the specific 
hazardous commodity aboard the car and 
give appropriate emergency response 
information, 

All hazardous materials and the guide- 
lines for dealing with them in emergen- 
cies are listed on a computer program 
developed by Southern Pacific. This 
program—which SP will donate to any 
fire department with a compatible com- 
puter system—can generate immediate 
emergency response information for all 
hazardous materials. For example, if the 
material is vinyl chloride, the computer 
will describe what the substance is, how 
to handle it if it catches on fire, or when 
it is not on fire, how to protect personne} 
and what to do if it spills on land, water 
or fouls the air. 

It’s important to have a member of the 
hazardous materials group on the scene to 
assess the situation and determine the ap- 
propriate corrective action to take. 

“No two emergencies are the same,” 
says Mike Seabaugh. “You have to be 
prepared to make a decision when you 
arrive at the scene and can evaluate the 
incident yourself. lf a derailment in- 
volves a leaking tank car, you must deter- 
mine if the leak can be stopped and make 
preparations for transferring the product 
into another tank car. If there's a fire, you 
might take other actions to reduce the 
hazard, such as pulling away nearby cars 
that are moveable. Sometimes the deci- 
sion may be to do nothing—especially if 
you don’t know what products you're 
dealing with.” 

The chemical industry also offers as- 
sistance throughout CHEMTREC, the 
Chemical Transportation Emergency 
Center. A call to the center can provide 
immediate advice on handling hazardous 
commodities and alerts experts from the 
manufacturers whose products are in- 
volved. Many have their own response 
teams to lend assistance. 

In addition, all of the hazardous mate- 
rials men rely on reference materials to 
help them make the correct decision. 
Since they never know when or where 
they will need this information, most 
have at least three copies of every book: 
one for the office, one for the van and one 
for home. 

““We need as much information as pos- 
sible at our fingertips.” Seabaugh says. 
“When you're working with hazardous 
materials, you have to be right.” 
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employees:and families who 
have a problem, but don't 
know where to turn. 


assistance counselor; one of:six throtighout the 'SP’sy: stem: 

Inhis Oakland ffice are confidential files on about:400 SP.people who 
‘have come to him for-help‘over. the last five years, many:of them without 
‘anyone in the company. being the -wiser. His office is. not-located-on:SP 

perty, nor-does he haye.a’company telephone number. His answering 
machine gives out his home telephone number, whichis why crisis ‘calls 
come ‘to his home: 


Over 100 of his clients, he says with 
pride, are recovering alcoholics, like 
Miller himself. Recovery is defined as 
over two years of sobriety. 

With so many people under his wing, 
Miller offers little direct counseling him- 
self. He’s in the business of making refer- 
rals for SP people from Eureka to Davis to 
Fresno to San Luis Obispo, California. He 
knows the hospitals, crisis centers and 
support agencies throughout this area. 

“T’ve visited about 25 hospitals in my 
territory,” he says, ‘‘and the job is never 
done because the programs keep changing 
and improving. I have a network of people 
who help me out when | can’t get to a 
client who needs help, too.” 

His network is mostly made up of re- 
covering alcoholics. If Miller can’t get to 
Eureka to take a problem drinker to a hos- 
pital, he calls one of these old friends to 
Jend a hand. 

SP’s employee assistance program for 
alcoholics is three-pronged. Based on a 
disease concept of alcoholism, the pro- 
gram calls for acute care hospitalization, 
attendance at Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings and after care. After care is usu- 
ally a weekly meeting sponsored by the 
treating hospital's alcoholism unit. Miller 
stays in touch during the entire process 
and for two years afterwards. 

According to SP’s Chief Medical Offi- 
cer, J. E. Meyers, M. D., the railroad is 
committed to the concept that alcoholism 
is a medical disease and that appropriate 
medical treatment will be offered to every 
SP employee with a drinking problem. 
This philosophy has led to dramatic im- 
provements in railroad policy toward 
problem drinkers and to new hope for 
them and their families. 

The employee assistance program is 
family oriented. In fact, Miller answers 
his telephone with the words “Family 
Assistance Program’ because the pro- 
gram is not restricted just to the alcoholic. 
For example, he’s equally able to discuss 
alcoholism with the spouse or child of an 
employee who may be drinking too much, 
or to counsel an employee whose spouse 
is an alcoholic. 

Children are not immune from drug and 
alcohol problems either. Miller will help 
parents who are having problems with 
their children. He also makes referrals for 
non-alcoholic, non-addict families with 
problems. 

But, he has to admit that his most suc- 
cessful work comes from railroad em- 
ployees with drinking problems. He be- 
lieves that the reason the SP program’s 
recovery rate for alcoholics exceeds the 
national average is because it’s tied to em- 
ployment. 


“Many people are willing to deny they 
have a drinking problem,” he says, “‘but 
when it starts to threaten their competence 
on the job or their ability to hold the job, 
they pay attention. It’s unfortunate, but 
getting discharged for violations of Rule 
G (against coming to work under the influ- 
ence of intoxicants or becoming intoxi- 
cated at work) is sometimes the only way 
to get a problem drinker to pay attention. 
For one thing, you don’t have to have a 
family or a home to drink, but you do have 
to have an income.” 

Some of his most treatable clients have 
been people discharged for Rule G vio- 
lations, he says. “I try to show them that 
a Rule G discharge is not the end of the 
world, and that by accepting the employee 
assistance program they may recover their 
jobs.” 

Once his clients are in a hospital, they 
often realize that they haven’t felt good in 
years. Those most likely to recover from 
alcoholism are the ones who get “sick and 
tired of feeling sick and tired,” Miller 
says. 

In spite of serious personal losses due to 
is own past alcoholism, Miller has an 
upbeat attitude toward life. 


“Have talk, will travel’ is my motto,” 
says Miller, who has a master’s degree in 
counseling. He goes throughout his terri- 
tory speaking at safety, union and staff 
meetings, trying to convince any alco- 
holics and their peers that recovery is both 
possible and better than slow death due to 
this progressive disease. He can’t empha- 
size enough that ignoring an alcohotic’s 
drinking is no way to help him. Bosses 
and co-workers are among those most 
eager to, ostrich-like, stick their heads in 
the sand and hope somebody else will do 
something. ‘If they‘d just stop covering 
up, maybe we could do something before 
the damage to the drinker is permanent,” 
he says. “1 wish someone had referred me 
to a counselor early on. 

“There was a time when nobody took 
alcoholism as seriously as they do today, 
including union and company officials. 
Butattitudes are changing, and alcoholism 
is no longer a pawn in labor-management 
conflicts,” he says. 

Miller has even made a crisis call at one 
drunk’s apartment in the middle of the 
night with a general chairman in tow. Be- 
tween them, they convinced the union 
member to give sobriety a second chance. 

“JF don’t know any union leader who 
wouldn’t help a union member try to lick 
this disease,” Miiler says. 

But it’s a mistake, he points out, to talk 
as though any on-the-job drinking and 
alcohol-related problems on the railroad 
are solely related to union members. 
Miller runs a special AA group in Oak- 
land for railroaders. Officers and exempt 
personnel are part of it too, he says. 

“Drinking is really society's problem,” 
he adds. ‘‘The railroad merely reflects it. 
You'll see alcoholism among employees in 
any business, but that doesn’t mean we 
shouldn't do something about it. The em- 
ployee assistance counselors are here to 
offer help. We have over 100 years experi- 
ence in dealing with problem drinking. 
Some of us have been down and out; we 
want to get SP problem drinkers up and 
about.” oO 


Brian Miller, one of six 
employee assistance 
counselors located 
around the sysiem, 
provides confidential 
assistance for troubled 
employees and their 
families. 


More than two million gallons of military fuel goes through the pipeline’s network every day to 
14 major air bases in California, Arizona and Nevada. 


Hundreds of military aircraft in the 
West—everything from helicopters to jet 
fighters—keep their fuel tanks full cour- 
tesy of Southern Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc. 

More than two million gallons of JP-4 
and JP-5 military fuel course through the 
pipeline’s network every day to direct out- 
lets at 14 major air bases in California, 
Arizona and Nevada. Another five bases 
receive fuel delivered part-way through 
SPPL. 

“We provide a complete service to the 
military, bringing the product from the re- 
finery to the base just the way they want 
it,” says Chuck Miller, vice president- 
operations for SPPL in Los Angeles. 

“Just the way they want it” can mean 
special additives and quality require- 
ments, Miller says, when SPPL handles 
the two special kinds of fuel. 

JP-4 jet fuel, which is used by the U.S. 
Air Force, is a gasoline-kerosene mixture 
that’s more volatile than plain gasoline. 
JP-5 fuel, on the other hand, is a heavier 
fuel similar to diesel that is used by the 
U.S. Navy and Marine Corps. 

The needs of military bases were taken 
into account during the construction of 
SPPL's first segment in 1956, when direct 
lines to serve four bases in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia were built into the original system. 

The pipeline company has since ex- 
panded its system through six states to 
become the West's largest carrier of re- 
fined petroleum products. 

Back in the 1950s, Miller says, these 
military bases consumed about one-fourth 
of the pipeline’s deliveries. And although 
military consumption has remained rela- 
tively constant, its share of the pipeline’s 
business has dropped to five per cent due 
to the tremendous growth in commercial 
fuel demands. 

The U.S. Air Force bases getting direct 
SPPL service are Beale, Castle, March, 
Mather, McClellan, Norton and Travis in 
California and Davis-Monthan, Luke and 
Williams in Arizona. 

Navy and Marine bases with direct 
pipeline service are El] Centro and Mira- 
mar in California, Fallon in Nevada and 
Yuma in Arizona. 

Like the pipeline company’s other cus- 
tomers, the military bases get extremely 
reliable service from a virtually pollution- 
free system. And in an era of tight federal 
budgets, pipeline fuel delivery remains a 
real bargain, 

Miller says the pipeline charges under 
two cents to bring a gallon of jet fuel from 
a Southern California refinery to an Ari- 
zona air base—less than one-tenth the 
cost to mail a letter the same distance. 

—Rich Hall 


The SP Club in San Francisco 
has made special arrangements 


with the Swingster Company to 


offer these jackets. caps and 
vest to the readers of the 
“Southern Pacific Bulletin.” 
Sach one is personalized with a 
Southern Pacific patch. 


A, Ken Wright, corporate accoun- 
tant, wears the Fahrenheit 200 
Jacket which features a padded 
Byron collar, two deep slash 
pockets, snap front closure, elastic 
cuffs and drawstring waist. 100% 
nylon shell/ Fahrenheit 200 lining. 
Available in navy, red or royal 
Adult Style: 3977. Youth Style: 
2977, 

B. Ericka Meilleur, investigator in 
Freight Claims, has on the Quilted 
Cire Western Vest which features a 
tan chambray yoke, bullet snap 
closure and twin patch pockets. 
“Wet look” nylon body with 8 
ounce polyester fiberfill insulation. 
Available in navy, red or royal. 
Style: S901 


C. Jose Rodriguez, manager of 
CDC, sports the Quilted Cire Artic 
Jacket which features stand-up col- 
lar, zipper front with snap storm 
closure, double entry hand 
warmers, snap flap patch pockets 
and raglan sleeves with three mint- 
braids. “Wet look” outer shell with 
6.6 ounce polyester fiberfill insu- 
lation, Available in navy, red and 
royal. Style: 5900. 

D. Terry Muidowney, head file 
clerk in Marketing, has on the 
Campus Lined Jacket which fea- 
tures a knit collar, cuffs and waist- 
band with contrasting white 
stripes, slash pockets and snap 
closure. 100% nyion shell{Fahren- 
heit 200 lining. Available in navy, 
red and royal. Adult Style: 4934. 
Youth Style: 2934. 


E, Karie Larsen, secretary in Pric- 
ing, keeps warm in an Insulated 
Hooded Warm-Up which features 
two pouch pockets and drawstring 
hood. Thermal-laminated acrylic 
fabric bonded to polyurethane 
foam, Avaitable in royal or red. 
Style: 3800. 


An order form appears on page 
10 and should be muiled directly 
to the Swingster Company. 
Allow six to eight weeks for 
delivery. Please note that the 
price includes shipping and 
handling and that returns or ex- 
changes will not be accepted. 


F. Denim Cap is constructed of 
Ppolyesterlcotton denim fabric lami- 
nated to polyurethane foam. Avail- 
able in denim biue. Style: 7347. 


G. FabriciMesh Cap has polyester! 
cotton twill visor and front panels 
with nylon mesh side and back 
Panels, Available in navy, red and 
royal, Style: 7700. 


Hi. Solid Fabrice Cap is made of 
polyestericotton twill laminated to 
Polyurethane foam, Available in 
navy, red and royal. Style: 7900, 


Photo: Robert Morris 


MAIL ORDER TO: 


SWINGSTER CO, 


5700 BROADMOOR 


YOUR ORDER #__. 
PAOG.NO., = 


P.O, BOX 2987 
SHAWNEE MISSION, KS 66201 
ATTN: SOUTHERN PACIFIC CLUB 


SHIP-TO 


Z 
=] ALLOW 4 - 6 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY s | 
SHADED AREAS INDICATE SIZES NOT AVAILABLE T P 


PAICES EACH 


x2 3-12 


12-23 


TOTAL 


DESCRIPTION UNITS 


XXL 


5900-25 | $31.50 | $29.95 


$28.55 


CIRE ARCTIC QUILT JACKET 


5900-31 | $31.50 | $29.95 


$28.55 


CHRE' ARCTIC QUILT JACKET 


5900-32 | $31.50 $29.95 


$28.55 


CIRE’ ARCTIC QUILT JACKET 


5901-25 | $22.95 $21.35 


$19.95 


CHE’ WESTERN QUILTED VEST 


5901-31 


$22.95 $21.35 


$19.95 


CIRE’ WESTERN QUILTEO VEST 


5901-32 | $22.95 $24.35 


$19.95 


CIRE’ WESTERN QUILTED VEST 


3977-25 | $18.95 $16.85 


$15.60 


FAHRENHEIT 200® LINED JKT. 


3977-34 


$18.95 $16.85 


$15.60 


FAHRENHEIT 200® LINED JKT, 


3977-32 | $18.95 $16.85 


$15.60 


FAHRENHEIT 200® LINED JKT. 


2977-25 


$18.45 $16.35 


$14.95 


YOUTH LINED JACKET Y 


2977-34 | $18.45 $16.35 


$146.95 


YOUTH LINED JACKET 


2977-32 


$18.45 $16.35 


$14.95 


YOUTH LINED JACKET 


4934-25 | s2z.95 | $21.30 | sig95 | $19.40 | CAMPUSSTYLE LINED JACKET | NAVY 
4934.34 | szz95 | sz130 | $1995 | St940 | CAMPUS STYLE LINED JACKET RED 
4934-32 | s22.95 | sziao_| stags | sia.so | CAMPUSSTYLE LINED JACKET | ROYAL 
2934-25 | szz.so | szoan | sigs | sigas | YoUTHCAMPUSSTYLELND.JKT.| NAVY 1 YW 
i cede} 293434 | $2250 | szogo | sta5s | i995 | YOUTHCAMPUSSTYLE LND.JKT.| RED YY 
E [fee| 2994-82 | $2250 | $2080 | $19.88 | $1995 | YOUTHCAMPUSSTYLE LND.JKT.| ROYAL 1//// y 
A [of] 3800-31 | siggs | gia3s | stegs | si6.40 HOODED WARM-UP JACKET RED 
ef | 3800-32 | $1995 | siaas | segs | $1640 | HOODED WARM-UP JACKET ROYAL 
ee CAP PRICES EACH 
ae 1-11 12 24 
| contest! 7700-25 | $598 | $385 | $325 WY TWILL/MESH CAP NAVY OME SIZE ADIUSTARLE: 
Eee fe-s] 770031 |s sa5 | $3.55 | $ 3.26 Vy TWILUMESH CAP REO OMESIZE ADJUSTABLE 
i (=F) 770032 [s sas | sass | $325 ig Ys, TWILL/MESH CAP ROYAL ee aT ee 
[et 24 7900-26 | ssas | $370 | $300 (/// SOLID TWILL CAP NAVY ONE SIZE ADJUSTABLE 
Sepee| 190031 | s sas | $370 | $340 YY SOLID TWILL CAP RED NE IZE ADJUSTABLE 
790032 | s sas | $370 | $340 Vy SOLID TWILL CAP ROYAL ONE SIZE ADJUSTABLE 
7347-06 | $595 | $370 | $3.00 (yy DENIM CAP DENIM OME SIZE ADJUSTABLE 


SIZE CHART 


apuet| xs[ s | m/e | xt [xx 
sizes [30-32] 34-36] 38-40] 42-44] 46-48] 60 


(12 OR MORE musT 


ORDER I 
CAPS (MINIMUM) _TPERSTYLE  SES3'ON 


IN MULTIPLES 
LY) 


“When ordering, please use size chart to determine your correct size. Styles 
listed become personalized when we make up your order. Returns or exchanges 


MINIMUM ORDER 
JACKETS, VESTS & WARM-UP. 1 PER STYLE 


TOTAL UNITS 


will not be accepted.” PRICING NOTE: ALL GARMENTS ARE BROKEN 
DOWN INTO FOUR PRICING CATEGORIES DEPENDING UPON QUAN- 
TITY ORDERED. DETERMINE YOUR UNIT COST FROM APPROPRIATE 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED. 


PRICE COLUMN FOR QUANTITY PURCHASED. 


PLEASE NOTE ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE SHIPPING & HANDLING 
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Prices Expire 10/33/83 


10/82 


et 


ALONG THE 
OTTON BELT ROUTE 


Big cities, open spaces and fine main line —the Cotton Belts got it all. 
From the grain fields of Kansas to the industrial parks of the rapidly 


_ growing “Metroplex” (Texas talk for the combined Dallas/Ft. Worth area) 


the Cotton Belt team—traffic, operating, and industrial development 
personnel —works together to provide rail service that shippers and local 
communities need—and the business to keep Southern Pacific strong. 


Fry years ago on the east side of Dallas, 
A. W. “Eck” Minyard opened a grocery 
store. As it prospered, Minyard brought 
his sister and three brothers into the busi- 
ness. By 1961 his one store had grown 
to 10, including a 75,000-square-foot 
warehouse. By 1981, with 52 Minyard’s 
Supermarkets in operation and a ware- 
house that had expanded to 255,000 square 
feet, President Bob Minyard looked to SP 
Industrial Development Company and 
Regional Manager Ted Searcy for an 
answer to his need for still more space. 

Searcy offered a number of sites, but 
Minyard’s choice was a 60-acre parcel, 
the majority of which was in the Cotton 
Belt’s Gateway Business Park at Coppell, 
Texas, near the Dallas/Ft. Worth airport. 
Today, Minyard’s new 324,000 square 
foot warehouse gives him the room he 
needed, 

“This area's development hadn't really 
started when we decided to relocate 
here,” says Bob Minyard. “But it’s 
worked out great. We couldn’t be hap- 
pier.” 

It’s worked out great for the Cotton 
Belt, too. Minyard’s receives nearly 
3,000 cars annually. 

, Gateway Business Park, as well as the 
tecently opened Cotton Belt West indus- 
trial park in nearby Carrollton, incorpo- 
rate mini-rail yards in their designs. 
These aid both railroad operations and 
customer service by enabling train crews 
to perform switching functions inside the 
park. 

“The St. Louis Southwestern Railway, 
the Cotton Belt’s formal name, operates 
along 2,000 miles of track that make up 


the northeastern portion of SP’s 13,740- 
mile-long rail system,’ notes Don Skel- 
ton, assistant vice president-sales for the 
Cotton Belt at St. Louis. “Its two divisions 
service communities in nine states.” 
The Kansas City Division operates 
main line track from Kansas City through 
the Oklahoma and Texas Panhandles to 
Tucumcari, New Mexico. The Pine Bluff 
Division serves five lower Mississippi 
Valley states and part of northeast Texas. 


Robert Minyard (left), president of Minyard’s Supermarkets, and Ted Searcy, regional manager 


The Cotton Belt interchanges with SP 
at Tucumcari, New Mexico; Shreveport, 
Louisiana; and Corsicana and Dallas/Ft. 
Worth, Texas to provide single-line ser- 
vice to the West Coast, Gulf Coast and 
Mexico. 

At New Madrid, Missouri, in the 
“Show Me” state’s Bootheel corner, Cot- 
ton Belt serves the St. Jude Industrial 
park, a new boon to the local economy. 

Why the name “‘St. Jude?” Hal Hunter, 
Ji, prosecuting attorney at New Madrid 
County, explains: “St. Jude is the patron 
saint of hopeless causes—and this was 
considered a hopeless project.” At that 
time many people believed the Bootheel’s 
poor economy doomed any efforts to at- 
tract industry. 

But businessmen and townspeople in 
New Madrid and its neighboring com- 
munities persevered. Led by Attorney 
Hunter and his cousin Sam Hunter, presi- 


for SPIDCo, are shown at Cotton Belt’s Gateway Business Park in the Dallas/Ft. Worth area. At 
left is Minyard’s first store which has been moved to this site and will be used as an exhibit area 
for visitors, Minyard’s new 324 ,000-square-foot warehouse is at right. 
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Charles Bath (center}, vice president-traffic 
for Farmland Industries in Kansas City, gives 
Cotton Belt a good rating. He's shown here 
with District Sales Manager Bob Heidenburg 
(left) and Kansas City Division Super- 
intendent Earl Hare. 


Mike Wilie (center), general traffic manager for Riceland Foods at Stuttgart, Arkansas, works 


dent of the Bank of New Madrid, they 
were able to attract Noranda Aluminum, 
Inc. to New Madrid in 1968. Noranda’s 
capital investment amounts to over $500 
million today. With completion of the fa- 
cility’s third construction phase, Noranda 
will employ 1,300 people and produce 
225,000 tons of aluminum annually. 
The Cotton Belt handles more than 2,000 
cars annually for Noranda. 

“We take pride in our plant and our 
product,” says Noranda Senior Vice 
President Clint W. Halstead, Ir, whose 
father, C. W. Halstead, Sr., is a retired 
Cotton Belt conductor. ‘The Cotton Beit 
is very important to us and service, in 
general, is excellent. Their operation 
does a fantastic job for us.” 

Arkansas, the heart of the Pine Bluff 
Division, is the nation’s number one rice 
producer with 1.3 million acres under 
cultivation in 1982. About 25,000 
farmers rely on Riceland Foods, their 
cooperative, to mill, package and ship 


closely with Pine Bluff Division Supt. Bob McClanahan (left) and District Sales Manager 
Howard Abernathy during the harvest season when Riceland may require 300 railcars a week. 
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their products to domestic and inter- 
national markets, and Riceland relies on 
the Cotton Belt. 

Riceland also handies soy beans and 
processes soy products. Its business gen- 
erates about $10 million for the railroad 
every year, even when markets are de- 
pressed as they have been recently. 

“Of all the rail carriers we use, the 
Cotton Belt has done a superior job of 
providing equipment and the service is 
good,” says Mike Wylie, general traffic 
manager for Riceland. He deals with 
many railroads and transportation modes 
to get Riceland products to market and is 
an acute observer of the transportation 
industry. 

Handling the Riceland account out of 
Pine Bluff is Howard Abernathy, district 
sales manager. During the brief rice har- 
vesting season in late September and ear- 
ly October, Abernathy and Pine Bluff Di- 
vision Superintendent Bob McClanahan 
work closely together to provide rice 
shippers with equipment and service dur- 
ing this peak period. Riceland alone re- 
quires about 300 railcars every week dur- 
ing the harvest. 

Abernathy and McClanahan work asa 
team to keep customers on the Cotton 
Belt happy. As representatives of the 
Traffic and Operating Departments, they 
often make sales calls together to provide 
shippers with answers and information 
and to demonstrate the Cotton Belt’s 
commitment to service. 

Between Topeka, Kansas and Tu- 
cumeari, New Mexico lie 525 miles of 
straight, flat and recently rehabilitated 
main line of the Kansas City Division. 
Shippers along this corridor saw a grad- 
ual decline in rail service until the Cot- 
ton Belt purchased it from the Rock 
Island in 1980. 

Since completion of the $97-million 
rebuilding project, the Cotton Belt has 
been commended by shippers, citizens 
and local media. It’s not just because the 
line’s former owner was an easy act to 
follow. This is a competitive corridor and 
Cotton Belt people stay on their toes to 
keep the kind words coming. 

At Kansas City, Bob Heidenburg, dis- 
trict sales manager, and Earl Hare, super- 
intendent of the Division, are two enthu- 
siastic Cotton Belt go-getters who enjoy 
fine relationships with shippers. 

Hare says, “I enjoy going on sales calls 
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Top: Rail Service to Noranda Aluminum’s facility at New Madi 


Missouri is an important asset. 


The facility, opened in 1971, is now completing its third expansion. Noranda ships or receives 
over 2,000 cars annually via the Cotton Belt. Above: Cotton Belt sales officials Don Skelton 


(left), asst. vice president, and District Sales 


Manager Clyde Knussman (right) discuss service 


improvements with Noranda Aluminum's Traffic Manager Harold White (left center) and Sr. Vice 


President Clint Halstead (seated). 


and working closely with the traffic de- 
partment. It gives me a better picture of 
customers’ service needs and gives the 
customer a good feeling.” 

Heidenburg has observed Hare in ac- 
tion and says there's nothing quite as im- 
pressive to a shipper as seeing an Oper- 
ating man get on the phone, call the yard 
and solve a problem on the spot. 

About 75 percent of Heidenburg’s 
originating traffic is grain or grain- 
related. ‘Every town in Kansas has its 
own country elevator,” he says. “Farmers 


bring grain to these elevators which can * 


hold up to one million bushels. The rail- 
road picks up the grain and carries it in 
hopper cars to terminal elevators in large 
centers like Hutchinson and Kansas City, 


Kansas. Terminal elevators can hold up to 
21 million bushels of grain.” 

Cotton Belt shippers own and operate 
both kinds of elevators. The larger ones 
are used for storage if market conditions 
aren’t good, as is the case this year. 

During the years that SP struggled to 
acquire the Tucumcari-to-Kansas City 
portion of the Rock Island, Bill Morand, 
president of Collingwood Grain, Inc., 
one of the Cotton Belt’s biggest grain 
shippers today, spoke up on behalf of the 
cause, His testimony before a Senate 
Committee was very helpful to SP. 

In Morand’s view, it’s because of de- 
mocracy that farmers are progressive, in- 
novative and able to make use of their 
opportunities, the blessings of tillable 


acres and a good climate. Transportation 
services should also be progressive, inno- 
vative and able to use their opportunities, 
he believes. 

Since his Senate testimony, he’s not 
been disappointed in Cotton Belt perfor- 
mance—from the attitude of people 
working on the line to service and equip- 
ment availability. He’s confident of Col- 
lingwood’s jJong-term relationship with 
the Cotton Belt. 

A man who worked for the Santa Fe for 
Il years also shares this confidence. 
Charles Bath, vice president-traffic of 
Farmland Industries, a 2,200-member 
cooperative providing services to farmers 
since 1929, feels he’s in a good position 


eae” i 
Millions of bushels of grain are stored in these 
elevators at Hutchinson, Kansas. Bill Mor- 
and, president of Callingwood Grain, Inc., 
one of the Cotton Belt’s biggest grain ship- 
pers, shows off some of the wheat. 
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to judge what a railroad is doing. He's 
impressed with the Cotton Belt. 

“In al service areas, the difference be- 
tween the Rock Island and Cotton Belt is 
like night and day. There’s excellent co- 
operation with shippers, service is good 
und the upgrading of the track is A-1," he 
says. He credits Bill Hoenig, Cotton Belt 
vice president formerly with the Rock Is- 
land, for setting the pace that the person- 
nel in Kansas keep. 

Shippers also have a good relationship 
with many of the Cotton Belt’s em- 
ployees. For example, one important 
shipper is said to believe that Chief Dis- 
patcher Oliver Thurston at Kansas City 
has supernatural powers which enable 
him to rescue shippers from difficulties. 
Actually, it’s only Thurston’s way of solv- 
ing a problem to a customer's  satis- 
faction, 

Superintendent Hare says, “Oliver is 
very outgoing and he takes a lot of in- 
terest in the customer. All of us know that 
the customer is our reason for existing.” 

Cotton Belt is helping Collingwood 
grains and FParmfand Industries stay 
strong by providing reliable, low-cost 
service. At Liberal, Kansas, it’s helping 
National Beef Company grow. 

National Beef, which opened its plant 
in Liberal 13 years ago, is completing a 
$12-million addition to its ultra-modern 
beef processing facility. 

The railroad has become even more 
valuable to us in ight of our expansion 
because if increases our flexibility in 
transporting a large variety of by- 
products we now process, comments 
Plant Manager Jack McLaughlin. 

Today, National Beef uses containers, 
tank cars and jumbo hoppers to ship 
hides, tallow and gelbone (used in photo- 
graphic film coatings) via Cotton Belt. 

Business success comes from a combi- 
nation of many factors, many of them 
jow-key and unrecognized outside corpo- 
rate balance sheets. But people in towas 
with dying economies know these fac- 
tors. When they try to save their towns, as 
the citizens of New Madrid, Missouri 
did, they want industrial development 
and reliable, low-cost transportation. 
Businesses and boom towns like Dallas 
and Ft. Worth make good use of these 
same two factors. 

The railroad and Southern Pacific In- 
dustrial Development Company are im- 
portant sources of these factors in the 
Cotton Belt’s nine-state operating terri- 
tory. With corporations and with commu- 
nities, these SP operations are truly part- 
ners in progress and prosperity. 
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‘lo Market, 
‘lo Market, 


‘lo Buy A Used House 


Look for the One with the Ticor Home Protection Sign 


Buying a house is probably the largest 
purchase any family makes. By the time 
the down payment and closing costs are 
paid out, homeowners find themselves 
with little ready cash available. What 
would happen if the furnace went out or 
the water heater broke? Crossing their 
fingers and knocking on wood, new 
homeowners hope for the best. 

Ticor Home Protection, a member of 
the Ticor family and an SP subsidiary, 
eliminates these anxieties with its home- 
owner warranty. 

Ticor Home Protection sells a one- 
year, home protection warranty to buyers 
or sellers of used homes. It protects 
homeowners against unexpected repair or 
replacement expenses in the home’s 
major working systems, such as the 
furnace, and on the home’s built-in 
appliances. 

“A new or used car has a warranty. 
Major appliances have guarantees. Why 
shouldn’t the used home that you buy 
have a warranty, too?’” asks Phil Bran- 
son, president of Ticor Home Protection. 

Well, it can. Branson's been spreading 
the word about his company’s product 
and has been receiving a lot of good 
publicity in newspapers from Oregon to 
Florida. 

Ticor Home Protection offers a basic 
policy which covers the major systems 
and built-in appliances in single family 
residences, condominiums, townhouses 
and mobile homes. This includes the 
plumbing, heating and electrical sys- 


tems, hot water heater, oven, range, dish- 
washer, garbage disposal and built-in 
trash compactor and microwave oven. 
For an additional premium, central air 
conditioning and swimming pools can be 
included. The plan typically does not 
cover such systems as security alarms, 
lawn sprinklers, washers and dryers, or 
structural items. 

Over 50,000 contracts have been writ- 
ten since Ticor Home Protection began 


At Ticor Home Protection’s headquarters in 
Los Angeles, Service Manager Nancy Kiester 
and Service Representative Jeff Perham are 
among the staff who handles the toll free tele- 
phone lines that policyholders may call day or 
night if repairs are needed. ' 


Gone fvean 
HOME PROTECTION 


Area Manager Georgia Wade introduces and promotes Ticor Home Protection to real estate agents like Chuck Nunnally (right), co-owner of the 
Coast to Coast Properties office in San Jose. Nuanally, who sold this house with the help of Ticor Home Protection, likes to include it for all of 


his listings. 


marketing its program in mid-1979. 
While not available in all states, Ticor 
Home Protection can be purchased 
throughout the West and South (Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Florida, Georgia and Alabama). Branson 
plans to add more states to the list in the 
coming year. 

Ticor Home Protection is available to 
purchasers as well as sellers of used 
homes and may be ‘obtained though real 
estate agents, The agents, however, do 
not receive a commission for selling a 
policy. They use it to enhance the sale of 
their listings. 

Branson says about 70 percent of the 
policies are purchased by the seller and 
offered as part of the package when the 
home is put on the market. The seller is 
covered while the home is listed and he 
doesn’t have to pay for the coverage un- 
less or until the home sells. 

“According to our statistics, each policy- 
holder will have two claims that average 
about $100 each,” says Branson. “And 
the first repair will be made within 45 


days after the policy is in effect.” 

When a repair is needed, the policy- 
holder calls a toll free number anytime 
day or night and arrangements are made 
for a local, independent contractor to be 
sent out. The policyholder pays only a 
$25 service charge for each repair. 

“We guarantee a repairman will be out 
within 36 hours,’ notes Georgia Wade, 
area manager for Ticor Home Protection 
in the San Jose, California. ‘‘But often 
he’s out to the house the same day. For 
the consumer, especially the first-time 
homeowner, Ticor Home Protection 
eliminates a lot of the headaches and 
problems that were not anticipated. It 
also ensures that the home will be taken 
care of if one of the items that is covered 
goes on the blink. There’s a lot of comfort 
in knowing that you’ll only have to pay a 
$25 service charge for each repair. 

“We're not the only company to offer 
this protection,” Wade adds, ‘but we're 
one of the largest. Being part of the Ticor 
family enhances our reputation, but our 
service to our policyholders has earned us 
arespected name within the industry. We 


get a lot of repeat business from both 
satisfied policyholders and real estate 
agents.”’ 

Chuck Nunnally and Bruce Riggins, 
co-owners of Coast to Coast Properties in 
San Jose, are one of Wade’s most enthusi- 
astic accounts. They include Ticor Home 
Protection with nearly every house they 
list. 

“Tt’s a very attractive feature to the 
buyer,’ Nunnally says. ‘And the policy’s 
nominal cost buys a lot of security and 
peace of mind.”’ Adds Riggins, who just 
bought a house and included Ticor Home 
Protection as part of the deal: “It solves a 
jot of small, but important, problems for 
the buyer, seller and the real estate 
agent.” 

Ticor Home Protection offers the seller 
a reduction. in liability and an increase in 
market appeal. Buyers receive the protec- 
tion plus qualified contractors for needed 
repairs. And the broker benefits from a 
decrease in liability and a possible in- 
crease in sales and listings. 

In today’s used home marketplace, Ticor 
Home Protection benefits everyone. 


Kansas City Brightens 
Up for the Holidays 


Since 1929, the Christmas lights of 
Kansas City’s Country Club Plaza, the 
nation’s oldest shopping center, have 
created a magical holiday marketplace. 
Between Thanksgiving and New Year's 
Day, visitors from across the state and 
around the world come to enjoy the mag- 
nificent display of 152,000 colored lights 
glowing in the night. It takes 45 miles of 
electrical wire to connect them. 

Last year, these children of Cotton Belt 
employees headquartered at Kansas City 
made their traditional visit to the Plaza. 
They are (left to right): Jennifer Johnson, 
daughter of Public Relations Manager 
Jim Johnson; Brian Bender, son of Road 
Foreman of Engines Tom Bender; Nicole 
Cherico, daughter of Assistant to Re- 
gional Engineer Tony Cherico; Robbie 
Bender, son of Tom Bender, Beth Len- 
ahan, daughter of Safety Officer Mike 
Lenahan; and Michelie Hemmrich, 
daughter of Assistant to Superintendent- 
PACE Leonard Hemmrich. O 
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2 Jim Johnson 


William Bybee has his hands and lap full at 
Christmastide. 


Santa’s Favorite ‘Fan’ 
Hides in the Chimney 


Having switched from rails to reindeer, 
retired PFE Superintendent William By- 
bee is very much at home in the main 
mall of a 200-store Houston shopping 
center at Christmas time. He doesn’t even 
mind the heat and humidity, as he waits to 
hear secrets by the chimney of ‘‘Santa’s 
Cottage” in his wool suit and wig. 

Bybee’s wife ‘‘volunteered’”’ him to 
play Santa three Christmas seasons ago. 
Since then, he’s talked to well over 1,000 
tots. 

Their secrets haven’t changed much 
over the years. The little girls want dolls; 
the boys want race cars. Buta wise Santa 
doesn’t promise anything until a parent 
has given an all-ciear signal. Bybee says 
that being able to promise a little boy or 
girl a heart's desire is wonderful. 

Bybee has a secret of his own. To fight 
the heat and humidity, he brings an elec- 
tric fan from home. If the real Santa ever 
tried to go down this Santa’s chimney, 
he'd be in for a surprise. That’s where 
Bybee hides the fan. 


Christmas Cheer for 
U.S. Military Personnel 


You never outgrow your need for 
Christmas. That’s a lesson well known to 
Glenn Spencer, clerk in the Los Angeles 
Division Superintendent's office. 

In 1973, he started up Armed Forces 
Mail Call, a non-profit organization that 
asks good-hearted volunteers to send 
cards and letters to military personnel in 
isolated areas or hospitals, especially at 
Christmas. 

The letters are not supposed to be writ- 
ten with a particular individual in mind, 
but many long term correspondences 
have resulted from one serendipitous 
Mail Call letter. There's even been a mar- 
riage and an engagement. Usually, the 
letters accomplish the organization's 
stated goal: to make lonely soldiers far 
from home aware that they haven’t been 
forgotten. 

Since Spencer started Armed Forces 
Mail Call, he’s taken it through eight 
Christmas seasons. He'd appreciate any 
cards or letters SP people might want to 
send. Write in care of Armed Forces Mai. 
Call, 6520 Selma Ave., #315, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 
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Nothings makes Glenn Spencer happier than 
to see the mail pile up. 


Jeff Corwin 


Left to right: Brakeman Mike Warren, Locomotive Engineers Chuck Lund and Doyle McCormack 


rehabilitated the steam engine at Portland's Washington Park Zoo which Chet Gregg {right}, 


master mechanic at the zoo, maintains. 


Take the Zoo Train 


Railroaders Give a Little Steam Engine a Major Overhaul 


Three railroaders recently came to the 
rescue of a steam locomotive in distress. 

For more than 20 years, a five-eighths 
size replica of an 1880 Virginia and 
Truckee engine chugged around the 
Washington Park Zoo in Portland, Ore- 
gon, carting happy children and tourists 
by the elephants, lions, tigers and bears. 
But after all the years and the thousands 
of miles around its four-mile track, the 
engine was in sad shape. 

Locomotive Engineers Doyle McCor- 
mack and Chuck Lund with Brakeman 
Mike Warren gave the little engine a 
“ground-up rebuild’’ this summer. The 
three were qualified for the work because 
of their extensive experience with SP 
4449, the steam locomotive that hauled 
the Freedom Train in 1976 and partici- 
pated in the opening of the California 
State Railroad Museum in Sacramento 
and the Los Angeles Bicentennial in 
1981. 

The three railroaders found that the en- 
gine had never been overhauled, and that 
the original frame had started to crack 
because it was too light. Over a two- 
month period working at an auto body 


shop, the men replaced the frame with a 
heavier one of solid steel, gave the boiler 
new tubes, restored the running gear, 
honed the cylinders, rebuilt the air pump, 
built a new piston, turned the wheels and 
finally repainted the locomotive inside 
and out. 

McCormack and steam seem to go to- 
gether like corn flakes and milk these 
days because of his close association with 
SP 4449. But Lund and Warren are steam 
fans, too. Both have crewed for SP 4449 
and have worked on maintaining it in 
working order. Warren says, “I’m just 
the apprentice; Doyle and Chuck are the 
journeymen.” 

In late August, their work complete, 
the three steam engine experts sent the 
little engine back to its four-mile track. It 
arrived amid the bright lights of tele- 
vision cameras, newspaper coverage and 
the delight of a crowd of Oregonians. 

“The Zoo Train Line is a mighty fine 
line,” exulted one local newspaper. But 
Doyle McCormack, who'd worked hard 
to get the engine in shape stayed calm. 
“Td say this engine’s good for another 20 
years,” he said. 


Photo: Steve Bloch 


Retiree Earns Award for 
The Games Kids Play 


Retired Switchman Merrill “Doc” 
Kious recently received a Volunteer of 
the Year award from the Sacramento 
County (Calif.) board of supervisors and 
the Sacramento County Commission on 
Aging. 

For 35 years, Kious got railcars on the 
right track at Klamath Falls, Ore. and at 
Roseville and Sacramento. Since retiring 
in 1974, he’s been getting children on the 
right track at Greer Elementary School in 
Sacramento. His work at Greer earned 
him the recognition. 

As a volunteer, Kious helped the 
school system’s learning disabilities spe- 
cialist design a series of educational 
games which prepares children with 
learning problems to follow directions in 
regular classes. The series includes hand- 
eye coordination drills, alphabet and 
numbers games and exercises in dis- 
tinguishing left from right. Kious works 
with the series everyday at Greer. 

He also helps out with the school’s 
physical education and tutoring programs 
and with field trips. Thanks to Kious, 
very few Greer “grads” go on to junior 
high without having first paid a visit to 
the California State Railroad Museum in 
Sacramento. 

“Doc is at his very best in his work 
with kindergarten children,’ wrote Greer 
School Principal Gerald EF Meyers. “In 
the best tradition of grandfathers every- 
where, his kindliness, caring, personal 
honesty and genuine respect bring 


out the best in even the most difficult 
children.” 


Still involved in transportation, retired 
Switchman “Doc” Kious takes a break with 
two Greer School children. 


Ed Brown Retires 
After 46-year Career 


Edward N. Brown retired from his po- 
sition as vice president-sales for the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway (Cotton 
: Belt) in September, 
bringing to a close a 
46-year railroad ca- 
reer. 

Brown, a native of 
Philadelphia, began 
his Southern Pacific 
career there in 1936, 
He worked in vari- 
ous Traffic Depart- 
ment positions be- 
fore serving in the 
U.S. Army from 
1944-46. He then re- 
turned to SP to become chief clerk at St. 
Louis, and a year later was appointed city 
freight agent. 

From 1949 through 1954, Brown 
worked in various Traffic Department ca- 
pacities and was named assistant to gen- 
eral traffic manager in 1955. The follow- 
ing year he was appointed SP’s San 
Francisco-based assistant freight traffic 
manager, a position he held for 10 years. 

Brown returned to St. Louis in 1966 
upon being named Cotton Belt’s general 
traffic manager. He returned to San Fran- 
cis s assistant vice president-traffic for 
Southern Pacific in 1975 and was ap- 
pointed vice president in 1979. oO 


Brown 


Brakeman Recognized for 
Humanitarian Effort 


Cotton Belt Brakeman James Lan- 
grell received an Outstanding Service 
Award in October from Pine Bluff Divi- 
sion Superintendent Bob McClanahan for 
rescuing a 13-year-old boy. 

Langrell, who was working as a brake- 
man aboard a westbound freight train 
departing Pine Bluff, said the crew was 
notified by radio that a child was riding 
on the drawbar a few cars behind the en- 
gine. As the engineer reduced speed, 
Langrell got off the slow moving engine, 
then caught on where the youngster was 
riding and held him until the train 
stopped. 

In a letter to Langrell, McClanahan 
wrote: “Your humanitarian effort, in my 
mind, saved this young boy’s life and is 
deeply appreciated by both the manage- 
ment of this Company and the young 
man’s family.” q 
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Reagan Brown (left), commissioner of the 
Texas Department of Agriculture, congratu- 
lates Robert Ray, assistant special agent at 
Houston. 


Special Agent’s Ranch 
Recognized for Its 
Heritage to Texas 


Five miles east of the south Texas town 
of Beeville is the 494-acre Little Burke 
Ranch. The ranch, once a 9,210-acre 
spread that was granted to Robert Burke 
Ray's ancestors by the Mexican govern- 
ment, has been tn continuous use for cat- 
the breeding since 1835. It was recently 
awarded a “Certificate of Recognition” 
from the Texas Department of Agriculture 
under its Family Heritage Program. 

“Back in my granddad’s time we had at 
least 30 cowboys working on the ranch,” 


Chinese Delegation Visits SP 


reminisces Robert Ray, assistant special 
agent at Houston. ‘Today, between 60 to 
75 head of mixed breed cattle are raised 
on the ranch and all that remains of the old 
ranch house is the chimney.” 

Ray’s ancestors have been an important 
part of the development of Beeville and 
the surrounding area. 

His great-great grandmother, Ann 
Burke Carroll, donated 150 acres for the 
county seat where Beeville now stands. 

His great-great uncle, Capt. A.C. 
Jones, fought in the last action of the Civil 
War at Palo Alto, in South Texas. 

It was also Capt. Jones who persuaded 
Uriah Lott to route the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass Railroad—a predecessor 
line of Southern Pacific—through Bee- 
ville on its way to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
1886 the railroad reached Beeville. 

In 1888 Capt. Jones went to New York 
to persuade C. P. Huntington to extend the 
Gulf, Western Texas and Pacific Railway, 
another SP predecessor line, from Victo- 
ria to Beeville. 

The following year the eastern link was 
completed. Beeville was now accessible 
from the north and east, both by Southern 
Pacific predecessor lines, thanks largely 
to Ray’s ancestor. 

Ray has been a special agent for eight 
years. He has a Special Ranger Commis- 
sion from the State of Texas and is amem- 
ber of the Texas Sheriffs Association, the 
Texas Railroad Special Agents Associ- 
ation and the East Texas Peace Officers 
Association. He is active in the Optimist 
Club. 


—Tony Aleman 


iid 


Jordan Glew, senior assistant manager-operations and concepts in Management Services, dem- 
onstrates the TOPS computer system to four engineers from the Chinese Railway Delegation. 
Left to right: Glew, Damium Tung from the Shanghai Institute of Railway Technology, Feng Wu 


of the Ministry of Railways, and Xiapei Feng and Pugiang Wang from the China Academy of 


Railway Sciences. The group also met with representatives of the Engineering and Operating 
Departments and toured SP’s yard and freight office at Oakland. The delegation was in the United 


States to participate in the Heavy Load Transportation Conference held in Colorado. 
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Houston’s Hernandez 
Elected President of 
International Association 


Ray V. Hernandez, track production 
manager at Houston, has been elected 
president of the Roadmasters and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association of America, a 
2,100-member organization with repre- 
sentatives from most railroads in the 
United States, Mexico, Canada and South 
America. The organization will celebrate 
its centennial in 1983. 

As track production manager, Her- 
nandez assists in the planning, coordi- 
nating and quality control of rail laying, 
tie installation and track surfacing on the 
Southern Pacific lines east of El Paso. His 
territory also includes the Cotton Belt 
Railroad. Hernandez has 20 years of ser- 
vice with Southern Pacific. o 


Safety Calendar Will Not 
Be Distributed For ’83 


The safety calendar which has been dis- 
tributed to active employees over the past 
years, will not be produced in 1983. The 
1983 calendar, which was to feature prize- 
winning photographs of SP trains taken by 
employees, was trimmed from the budget 
as part of the companywide effort to 
reduce costs during this recessionary 
period when business has been lower than 
expected. The Bulletin will feature the 
prize-winning photographs in a forth- 
coming issue. oO 


Railroad Centennial Marks First 


Link Between Arizona and Mexico 


A hundred years ago the first railroad 
link between Arizona and Mexico was 
completed at Nogales. About 75 partici- 
pants were on hand on October 25, 1882 
to watch as a ceremonial silver spike with 
an inlaid gold plate was tapped into place 
in a mahogany crosstie. Two locomotives 
—one wearing red, white and blue to rep- 
resent the United States and the other 
draped in Mexico’s national colors of red, 
white and green—closed in to touch each 
other and a bottle of champagne was 
broken over the pilots. 

Last month, more than 1,500 people 
turned out for the centennial celebration 
which included speeches by Nogales, 
Arizona Mayor F. D. “Tino” Fontes, an 


engine foreman who has worked for SP 
for 40 years, and Tom Buckley, assistant 
vice president-public relations. The 
mayor of Nogales, Sonora and a rep- 
resentative from the Ferrocarril del 
Pacifico were also featured speakers. 
The original railroad line into Nogales 
was built from Benson, Arizona by the 
New Mexico & Arizona Railroad Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Santa Fe. SP 
took over the line in 1898. Between 1926 
and 1962, the Benson-Nogales line was 
abandoned because of declining traffic 
and after sustaining heavy flood damage. 
In 1981, Southern Pacific moved approx- 
imately 5,300 cars annually to and from 
Nogales via Tucson. g 


Steno Ann Barnatt (right) and Porter Wayne 
Statum coordinated the first blood donor pro- 
gram for employees at Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana. Clerks, engineers, MofW  warkers, 
Switchmen and members of the Traffic and 
Mechanical Departments donated 30 pints of 
blood. The program is part of a statewide 
effort to provide a safe, adequate supply of 
blood through regular donations. o 
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BIG PARTS and little parts 


P&M's new facility at Pine Bluff supplies all the parts 
for the Locomotive Maintenance Plant. 


The Cotton Belt’s newest and finest 
distribution facility for railroad materials 
opened its doors earlier this year. 

The Purchases and Materials Depart- 
ment’s new $350,000 storehouse in Pine 
Bluff stocks thousands of parts for its 
next door neighbor and exclusive cus- 
tomer, the locomotive maintenance plant. 


The building’s 9,000 square feet of 
space houses a small office where Keith 
Throneberry, assistant manager- 
purchasing and services, and his staff 
monitor the thousands of controlled in- 
ventory items stored within the spacious 
warehouse or in the 25,000 square foot 
storage yard, 

“This facility demonstrates manage- 
ment’s commitment to Pine Bluff and its 
role in repairing and maintaining loco- 
motives on the Cotton Belt,” noted Don 
Rose, viee president-purchasing, at the 
dedication ceremonies in May. 

The Pine Bluff storehouse, which 
operates around the clock, seven days 
a week, stocks smal] items such as 
washers, filters, switches and knobs, as 
well as large items such as traction mo- 
tors and air compressors. PAMCO, the 
computerized inventory contro! and pur- 
chasing system, has been installed. This 
system helps keep enough repair parts 
and supplies on hand without building up 
large inventories that sit on the shelves, 
tying up large amounts of the company’s 


Charles 
Wesson (standing) and Keith Throneberry, 
asst. mgr-purchasing & services, use the 
PAMCO system to review their inventory. 


money. PAMCO keeps tabs on more than 
80,000 items used by the railroad. 

“Certainly one of the important bene- 
fits of the new storehouse is its location 
adjacent to the locomotive maintenance 
repair facility,” notes Plant Manager Bud 
Minter. 

“It puts the supply parts where they're 
needed and makes them much more ac- 
cessible for the workers,’ adds Eddie 
Raines, manager of purchasing and ser- 
vices. Raines oversees a $3 million inven- 
tory of standard stock control items used 
by the car repair facility, locomotive re- 
pair facility and the one-spot repair facil- 
ity at Pine Bluff. He is also responsible 
for the department’s small storehouse at 
Kansas City. 

“We thought constructing the building 
would be the hardest part,” noted T. K. 
Gilruth, former manager of purchases 
and services at Pine Bluff who was pro- 
moted to a new post in Houston before 
the storehouse’s opening, “‘But moving 
the material was by far much harder. 
Operating a railroad while moving into a 
new facility was ‘trying’ but worth it for 
all the advantages and improvements we 
now have.”” 

“This building represents a cooper- 
ative effort among many departments and 
individuals,” Rose told the audience who 
attended the’ dedication ceremony. ‘We 
all share in'this proud moment.” 

* 
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Plug-in modules for a locomotive'’s electrical 
control cabinet are neatly arranged on the 


shelves. Storehelper Larry Reynolds shows off 


the sophisticated circuitry. 


Photography by Randy Doyle 


Storehelper Alton Woed uses a forklift to pick 
up an engine blower from inventory. 


Storehelper Roger Varnell gets a new window 
for a locomotive that is being repaired at the 
Locomotive Maintenance Plant adjacent to 
the new’ storehouse. 


Denton Babers 


Denton, Babers, Hoenig 
Appointed to New Posts 


William R. Denton has been named a 
vice president in the Law Department. He 
had been vice president in charge of in- 
dustrial relations since 1977. 

In other appointments, Charles T. 
Babers, general manager of the railroad’s 
six-state Western Region, was named gen- 
eral manager-industrial relation: 

William C. Hoenig, a vice president of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany (Cotton Belt), was appointed general 
manager of the Western Region. He will 
continue as a Cotton Belt vice president. 

Denton joined SP as an attorney at San 
Francisco in 1956 and was named general 
attorney in 1965. Seven years later he was 
transferred to Washington, D.C. as vice 
president. He returned to San Francisco in 
1977 as head of Industrial Relations. 

He received his B.A. degree at Cornell 
University and law degree at Stanford 
University. 

Babers began with the railroad in 1950 
as u switchman at Tucumcari, N.M. He 
was named superintendent of the Oregon 
Division in 1973 and moved to San Fran- 
cisco in 1976 as assistant general man- 
ager. He became general manager three 
years later, 

Babers attended Texas Western College 
at El Paso, Texas, Eastern New Mexico 
University at Portales, N.M., and com- 
pleted the Advanced Management Pro- 
gram at Harvard University. 

Hoenig, former chief operating officer 
of the Rock Island Railroad, joined SP as 
a Cotton Belt vice president in 1978 and 
helped oversee SP's acquisition and reha- 
bilitation of the Rock Island line between 
Tucumcari, N.M. and Topeka, Kansas. 

He received a B.S. degree from lowa 
State University and completed the 
Advanced Management Program at 
Harvard. QO 
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Hoenig 


Sage Appointed VP in 
Executive Department 


John A. Sage has been appointed vice 
president in the Executive Department. 

Sage, former senior vice president of 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., will be re- 
sponsible for the direction and coordi- 
nation of industrial relations, personnel, 
and management development. 

Sage was vice president and later cor- 
porate director for employee relations at 
Allied Chemical Corp., Morristown, N.J., 
from 1966 to 1971. 

He joined Continental as vice 
president-personnel in 197], subsequently 
becoming senior vice president-adminis- 
tration, a position he held until recently. 

Sage received a B.A. degree at Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. o 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 


Mrs. R. J. Bishop so administrative assistant: K. V. 
Blevins to sr. accounting manager; T. P. Feeney to mgr, 
rate accounting; N, F. Jellers to controller; T. J. McKeon 
to sr. mgr-collections; D. G. Perry to asst. controller, 
corporate audit; W. J. Stevensto mgr., customer account. 
ing; VK. Wiseto asst. coniroller-budgets & analyses. At 
Houston: R. J. Surginer to sr. mgn-collections. 

BRAVO OIL COMPANY: At San Francisco: W. D. 
Craig to a mgr, lease administration. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: M. A. Blair 10 
asst. to controller: Ms, D.A. Craig to mgr., payroll ser- 
vices; W. J. Fitzpatrick zo controller; M. E. Hadley to 
nigr., accounts payable: L. G. Ness to asst. controller. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: G. E. 
Farosich to asst. vice president-Traffic. Loading Ser- 
vices & Freight Claims: At Los Angeles: M. W. Copeland 
to mgr, freight claims; D. L. Stacks to asst. mgr., freight 
claims, 

Pricing: At San Francisco: K. H. Adams to pricing 
mgr. (metal & ores): R. A. Brown to pricing mgr., control 
temperature commodities; T. Rs Condic to pricing ana- 
lyst; R, M. Krantz to asst. mgr, contract pricing; B. J. 
Mark to pricing analyst; P, A. Mettra to asst. general 
mgr., pricing (forest products, pulp. paper, backhaul, con- 
sumer products}: T. $. Wackerman to pricing analyst; 
E. H. Watkins to mgr, contract pricing. At Houston: 
Ms. K. K. Abramski to administrative asst., pricing; 
G. L. Dixon to office manager; E. A. Sanders to mgr. 
pricing: J. 1. Torres to asst. mgr., pricing. 


Sates: At Anaheim: T. G. McCrossen to sales repre- 
sentative. At Washington, DC: W. S. Johnson to sv. sales 
representative. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
P, W. Ritter ro paymasier. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: G. B. 
Adams, project engineer; L. E. Anderson, manager 
MofW budgets: B.A. Arnerich, assistant to manager- 
Systems Research; 1. L.. Arons, assistant chief draftsman; 
K. J. Ashworth, purchasing manager; J. F. Barranco, 
clerk; J. T. Bewley, senior tax agent; J. L. Bratton, su- 
pervisor of car service; F. J. Brown, road foreman of 
engines; R. R. Bugee, collection supervisor; N. P. Cain, 
engineer of electrical and mechanical: J. W. Carroll, as- 
sistant material manager; F.E. Conley, systems 
supervisor-Systems Research: L. A. Dyer, supervisor 
equipment distribution; J. Q. Flanagan, special accoun- 
tant; J. G. Gary, special assistant-General Claims; J. E. 
Geurge, contract agent; A. Giovanelli, research supei 
visor; W. W. Granitow, engineer-structural design: Vi 
Kates, senior assistant manager OP&C; C. Kendall, 
audit supervisor; J. Maguire, assistant engineer; J. J. 
Martin, special claim adjuster; H. J. McKenzie, 
manager-Data Processing; W. K. Miller, supervisor- 
Damage Prevention & Loading Services; 8. V, Moranoff, 
statistical analyst-Sofery: D. H. Morgan, supervisor per- 
ishable claims; C, A. Priddy, manager of personnel ser- 
vices; S. P. Sain, buyers clerk; 'T. M. Somppi, property 
engineer; W. H. Wilson, general attorney; R. E. Wyn- 
koop, vice president-sales. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
C. 0. Bernier, communications traffic supervisor: 
L. D. Brobst, account executive; D. E. Ellis, assistant 
manager, purchases & services; B.L. Glass, carman; 
A. O. Gleitz, draftsman; J. A. Hotz, welder; 
L. Kaltwasser, manager-Freight Claims; H.E. Lee, 
switchman; J. W. Massie, labor relations officer; L. J. 
Matthews, carman-welder; C. B. Moss, assistant fermi- 
nal superintendent; J. M. Manoz, machine operator; 
R. H. Patterson, public projects engineer; G. N. Pavn, 
clerk; W. H. Peavre, sales analyst; B. B. Perry, machin- 
ist; J. D. Ramsey, assistant vice president-Executive 
Dept.; PL. Ratcliff, equipment operator; F.C. 
Romano, assistant supervisor, system MofW shop; G. W. 
Swain, locomotive engineer; 'f. A. Youngblood, engine 
foreman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: M. J. Chaison, brakeman; 
O. J. Hymel, machine operator; C. Sasser, secretary to 
area sales manager: V. O. Tekel, area engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
A. R. Bilotti, sales representative; B. R. Clark, brake- 
man; &. W. Dunean, engine foreman; T. P. Gordon, dis- 
trict MofW manager; D.C. Maravilla, iruck driver; 
C. W. MeGana, district sales manager; C. M. Meli, 
steno-clerk; WL. Owens, clerk; R. E. Rayburn, chief 
clerk, payroll and voucher bureau; E, E, Wolfe, chief 
clerk, rate quotation bureau. 

OREGON DIVISION: R. L. Harper, business car 
chef; VA. Irvine, agent-telegrapher. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: E. K. Barnes, electrician; A. B. Batchelder, 
conductor; P. Binder, foreman; A. Calderon, clerk; 
D, KF, Fortner, district MofW manager; R.1. Gale and 
C. B. Kittrell, locomotive engineers; J.T, McGarrity, 
equipment supervisor-signal; W. J. McKersie, supervisor 
of car service; T. Prizmich, assistant supervisor-Damage 
Prevention & Loading Services; R. 3. Seder, conductor; 
R. A, Swift, yard office supervisor. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: E. E. Elin, conductor; 
E. L. Fleming, district material supervisor: J. L. Mer= 
ritt, area engineer; J. Mitro, senior sales representative, 
Dallas; J. A. P. O'Connor, general foreman-Mechanical; 
R. E, Peter, general E&M supervisor; R. E. Rios, laborer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: H. H, Anderson, elec- 
srician; W. L. Hall, welding supervisor; R. PB. Mendez, 
district MofW manager: ¥, Natsuhara, readmaster; L. E. 
Wedl, regional MofW manager. 

TUCSON DIVISION: J. 11. Allison, district MofW 
manager; R. V. Lopez, carman; D. E. Nelson, chief 
clerk; A. E. Stover, conductor; D. B. Unsell, rate clerk. 

WESTERN DIVISION: N. M. Cappas, machinist; 


J.J. Connolly, sales representative: FA. Drake, 
yardmaster; WM. Hairrell, sales representative; 
M. H. Howard, trainmaster; R. F. Hull, switchman; 
J. Hutson, general supervisor work equipment; W. C. 
Jacobs, general claims agent; J. M. Jorgensen, assistant 
chief yard clerk; E. M. Lickliter, engine foreman; E. R. 
Lyons, special assistant-General Claims; W. J. Morris, 
telegrapher-clerk; J.T. Muldowney, switchman; T. V. 
Ornelas, machinist; E. W. Schott, rules and training offi- 
cer; C. N, Sullivan, sales representative. 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: L. M. Alford, 
conductor; A. J. Brooks, messenger; J. W. Brown, 
agent: H. E. Hill, assistant to superintendent; C. A. 
Lites, assistant trainmaster; W. L. Mantooth, train- 
master; J. A. McCullough, budget supervisor: J. V. 
Rudy, signal inspector; A. C. Staples, warehouse fore~ 
man; C, C. Sanders, sales representative: 3. H. Swill- 
ing, supervisor quality control; 3. D. Wagster, staff audi- 
tor. At Chicago: Mrs. M. P, Harvey, clerk-steno. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: R. E. D’Or, foreman, Oak- 
land; W.G. Gaines, sales representative, Memphis; 
C. A. Lange, foreman, Texarkana; 5. F. Leydecker, ter- 
minal supervisor, New Orleans; J. F. McCormick, 
manager-commerce, Burlingame; F. J. McEnaney, termi- 
nal manager, Beaumont; J. R. McGhee, manager of line 
operations, Burlingame; J. Venturella, office manager, 
Houston; 1. E. Nelms, foreman, St. Louis; R. W. Net- 
ecke, terminal manager, Sulphur Springs; W. S. Packer, 
special assistant, Los Angelses; M. J, Puizina, assistant 
vice president, License & Equipment Control, Bur- 
lingame; E. Z. Rowe, executive secretary, Burlingame: 
T. W. Smith, manager of safety, Dallas. 

OTHERS: R. D. Brown, manager of operations, SP 
Air Freight, Redwood City; J. F. Whitmore, maintenance 
supervisor, SPPL, Lordsburg. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: E. C. 
Rogers, transportation associate-Operating: A. W. 
Smith, systems analyst. Pensioners: M. T. Austin, gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent; F. E. Crewe, head pay- 
roll tax clerk; B. C. Gallacher, engineer-design; H. E. 
Hinshaw, assistant to traffic manager; M. R. Johnstone, 
chief clerk, calculating bureau; L. J. Lyons, 
superintendent-freight car service; J. W. McAdam, as- 
sistant to manager-revenue services; J. R. Michener, as- 
sistant manager of labor relations; H. OReilly, traffic 
service clerk; R. J. Rennilson, chief clerk, document cus- 
tody bureau; M. M. Roulette, timekeeper; H. Waldron, 
traffic service clerk; J. J. Willis, assistant vice president- 
Transportation. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pen- 
sioners: A. J. Bordelon, assistant general freight agent; 
W. H. Breaker, statistician; J. C. Brown, boilermaker: 
F. J. Butler, head file clerk; J. M. Derrick, motor car 
repairman; M, B. Dow, faborer; R, L, Eaves, conductor; 
H. A, Franz, agent-Newgulf: J. A. Guillot, equipment 
installer; E. D. James, official car porter; J. M. Lioyd, 
manager-Real Estate; W. McDaniel, luborer; C. E. Me- 
Guire, motor truckman; A. E. Pavey, assistant freight 
claimagent; R. F. Stewart, chief dispatcher; R. R. Thae- 
mar, blacksmith cutter; V. Trevino, laborer; J. B. Yates, 
locomotive engineer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: W. T. Bertrand, 
telegrapher-clerk towerman. Pensioners: S. J. David, 
yardman; D, R. Dugas, car inspector; P. George, 
laborer; E. P. Guidry, car inspector. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
E. J. Lumas, freight carman; L. L. Webb, locomotive 
engineer. Pensioners: C. W, Delong, locomotive en- 
gineer; J. G. Elgart, carman; W. H. Foley, machinist: 
A. B. Galvan, locomotive supplyman; J. N. Gonzales, 
boilermaker; E. E. Bartshorn and J. E. Holderer, ma- 
chinists; G. Holloway, laborer; H. L. Jones, assistant 
chief clerk; J. G. Keiller, brakeman; E. L, Klesitz, 
manager-Zone Accounting; T. M. Lioy, fireman; L. P. 
McKenna, assistant engineer C; A. Munozand §, Prado, 
laborers; T. S. Stephens, chair car porter; C. C. Steven, 
boilermaker; B.S. Temple, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent. 

OREGON DIVISION: Pensioners: A. T. Cariston, 
district traffic representative; A. E. Chambers, clerk; 
J. W. Evans, manager-Zone Accounting; W. J. Gonier 


and T. A. Grant, locomotive engineers: E. R, Hubbell, 
assistant B&B foreman: D. C. Jeppson, bulldozer oper: 
aior; G. R. Keutaler, section stockman; C. A. Kurtti, 
sign painter: M. DeRueda, laborer; J. E. Rutherford, 
train dispatcher; C. L. Sheraden, carman; A. R. Soren- 
sen, clerk. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: Pensioners: G. W. Ballard, hoster; 
C. DeLeon and G. Gasperoni, laborers; I. T. Herceg, 
assistant general supervisor-welding; J. R. Horton, 
blacksmith helper: V. J. Krupp, conductor; C. L. Nel- 
son, senior assistant division engineer: L. J. Petty, yard 
clerk; A. A. Rodriquez, car inspector; R. A. Romack, 
head timekeeper; G. C. Schaap, locomotive engineer; F. 
Sorani, conductor: C. H. Strong, agent-telegrapher: 
D. J. Thompson, clerk; J. L. Umber, chief clerk. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: V. D. Bolada, switch- 
man. Pensioners: J. G. Abundiz, caboose supplyman; 
C. E, Berger, track foreman; F, Bravo, laborer; C. O, 
Brown, agent; C. 8. Cash, mechanic: R. H. Cot- 
tingham, traveling freight and passenger agent; M. L. 
Edge, locomotive engineer; H. E. Ezelle, conductor 
Frederick and P. A. Guffey, laborers; 5. F. Guziee, 
switchman; J. L.. Harned, locomotive engineer; B. Hub- 
bard, telegrapher-clerk towerman; E. C. Jarmon, 
roundhouse laborer; R. Lewis, yardmaster; R. T. Markt, 
track supervisor; H.'T. Marvin, carman; W. C. Morris 
and R. L. Murphy, switchmen; J. A. Mullins, assistant 
superintendent; L. B. Norrell, brakeman; J. M. Pier- 
son, conductor; W. Perry and M. A. Valdez, laborers; 
E. Williams, stacker 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: C. A. Geil, machine 
operator. Pensioners: S. R. Flores, train clerk; A. Gon- 
zales, freight carman; B. Gonzalez, assistant foreman: 
H. E. Hill, clerk: V. E. Maddox, locomotive engineer; 
A.A, Martinez, crossing watchman; T. W. Moor, 
switchman; L. E. Nordstrom, clerk; H. W. Richardson, 
rate clerk; E. W. Ryan, switchman; F. Teippel, yard 
clerk 
TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: J. V. Adams, fire- 
man; C, .. Berry, chair car porter; B. T. Benitez, car 
foreman; B. P, Cooper, yardman; J. M. Demic, foco- 
motive engineer; M. L. Fenter, conductor; B.A. Con- 
zales, and H. D. Grove, laborers; D. Hamilton, 
irucker; T. G. Hines, telegrapher; W. G. Hokett and 
J. E. Hurst, conductors; R. W. Kidwell, chief freight 
rate clerk; L. Menager, boilermaker; W. G. Morris, 
foreman: J. L. Newland, car inspector; A. Padilla, 
coach cleaner; J. A. Peters, machinist: J.M. Provencio, 
machinist helper; LH. Rudd, traffic represeniative; 
A. P, Rumpas, water service pumper; J. B. Sanders, 
locomotive engineer; J. O. Sapien, messenger-clerk: 
H. J. Turner, brakeman; ©. Tyra, signal maintainer; 
F. Valencia, pit man; H. Q. Walker, telegrapher: 
M. Walker, agent-telegrapker; C. B. Williams, motor 
car meckanic; E. Williamson, locomotive engineer; 
M. W. Woodmansee, claim inspector. 


WESTERN DIVISION: W. Barlow, backhoe oper- 
ator; H, Braswell, conductor; W. L. Ely, locomotive 
engineer: J. W. Richardson, switchman; J. G. Weel, de- 
partmenial car foreman, Pensioners: W. P. Andrews, 
gardener; ¥.S. Astorino, freight carman; A. J. Bar- 
socchini, coach cleaner; J. Bavaro, pipefitter: W. E. 
Berry and O. 3. Bowman, conductors; L. B. Bobbitt, 
ageni-telegrapher; W.E. Brown, switchman; M. M. 
Bruner, mail & baggage handler; A. J. Cabral, OS&D 
clerk; C. E, Cahigren, conductor; T. Candia, sheetmetal 
worker helper: C, Cheathem, laborer; P. T. Dahlquist, 
conductor; J. DiMatteo, mail foreman; E. P. Escobar, 
coach cleaner; B. Frans, painter foreman; &. Golding, 
locomotive engineer; J. W. Grilfin, foreman; L. G. 
Griffith, machinist; J. G. Guerra, oiler; C. N. Hage, 
pumper; M.A. Harris, conductor; L. Hippolyte, pie 
baker; R. Hudson, motor truck operator; E. G. Kambic, 
baggage clerk: E. Kidd and E. 8. Lopez, laborers; J. F. 
Lane, roadmaster’s clerk; C. A. Maddux, locomotive en- 
gineer; A.M, Malloy, head demurrage clerk; FR. 
March, conductor; E. §. Marquette, fireman; J. Z. 
Martinez, flagman; C. A. McLennan, locomotive en- 
giner; J. J. Miller, switchman; J. W. Moning, mechanic; 
Pr. J. Montgomery, laborer; F. Morales, iaborer; C. C. 
Munoz, car inspector; G. A. Murphy, switchman,; 
». Nagle, machinist; L. H. Napoleon, train clerk; B. L. 
Newton, B&B carpenter; W. J. O'Donnell, brakeman; 
C. M. Parmenater, clerk; W. D. Prestridge, chief clerk; 
A.C. Reis, clerk; A. P. Robinson, extra gang foreman: 
D, P. Romero, train clerk; J. Sancetta, crossing flagman 
watchman; E. Sanchez, electrician; M. Sanche: is 
carman; M. J. Senna, carman helper; C. E. Sirianni, 
chief clerk-Mechanical; A. C. Soto, laborer; M. B. Sula, 
store helper; M. V. Tandy, coach cleaner; B. J. Thelen, 
telegrapher; M. J. Thompson, telegrapher wire chief: 
J, 1. Valdez, faborer; D.N. Wilcher, conductor; T. A. 
Williams, engine foreman. 

COTTON BELT: R. H. Bean, brakeman; E.D 
Ewing, conductor; T. M. Harper, carman: P. H 
McGuire, yardmaster; C. L. Sanders, clerk; B. D. 
Thomas, signal maintainer. Pensioners: C. J. Arasim, 
equipment installer; P. M. Bunting, manager, public rela- 
tions & special services-St. Louis; 3. Cityock, laborer, 
A.B, Cremer, contract assistant to vice president-Tyler; 
A. L. Cummins and H. H. Hay, conductors; F. Keesee, 
welder; W.L. Lampley, assistant superintendent-Pine 
Bluff; R.C. Thompson, yardmaster; R. L. Wise, 
laborer. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: P. F. 
Bradley and A. H. Hale, conductors; C. W. Pinches, 
conductor; M. P. Sousa, locomotive engineer. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: W. E. Davis, foreman, Tucson. 
Pensioner: C. Oakley, superintendent of shops, Portland, 

OTHERS: Pensioners: E.C. Hall, locomotive 
engineer, SD&AE; G. F. Calderson, locomotive engineer 
and §, Geronomio, section foreman, both with 
Inter-Cal Ry. Co. 
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Last winter Sowhern Pacific participated in several movements of unit 
coal trains, suck as this one shown here in California’s Sierra Nevada, 
Each 80-var unit train, which originated on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, hauled 8,000 ions of coal to the Port of 
Stockton for export to Japan. Southern Pacific contemplates mory unis 
trains of Rocky Mountain coal running to northern California ports 
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along SP fines for shipment to destinations across the Pacific Basin. 
Earlier this year, SP Land Company and the Bishopsgate Coal Corpor: 
ation formed a joint venture partnership ta develop, produce and mar- 
ket coal near Pleasaar Valley, Utah. The partnership presently controls 
150 million tons of coal. af which 7$ million tons are considered 
recoverable under current technology. 
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